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EDITORIALS 


ISH DON’T BITE ON MY LINE—There’s been a 
F ood many tears shed over the seasonal nature of 

the canning industry, but it can hardly be denied 
that this attribute also has its good points. A 12 month 
operation may simplify the labor problem and permit 
a much more flexible production schedule, and possibly 
even a far more pleasing balance sheet, but think of 
the joy yon experience, dear reader, when after three 
or four months of heavy, constant grind, you can rock 
back in that easy chair in your office knowing that the 
world won’t come to an end if you relax a moment. 
Oh sure, you have to be about that job of selling, but 
unless the wolf (or the banker) has both feet in the 
door, that can usually wait a few days too. And while 
it pays to be persistent in selling, it is not the same 
backbreaking, nerve wracking, time beating, proposi- 
tion as production (or publishing a weekly trade 
journal). 


Being able to relax is important. Relaxation makes 
us feel better, think clearer, live longer. It sharpens 
the mind, steadies the nerves and improves the dis- 
position. November, December and January are the 
traditional periods of relaxation, the play-time of the 
canier—North of the Florida-Texas line, of course. 
Ther» reputation as the best hunters, fishermen and 
convntion playboys is convincing evidence that they 
have learned the important lesson of relaxing. The 
hunting and fishing should be especially good this fall, 
if th» canner can be troubled to pull in his line; and 
the convention merrymaking promises to reach a high 
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pitch in striking a true note. Fortified with the vita- 
mins of pleasure and relaxation then, the industry 
should find itself, come next spring, in much improved 
position to face another packing year. 


BUSINESS AS UNusual—And this is not to say 
that Conventions are all play, for usually it’s possible 
to work in a very worthwhile business menu. By the 
time this page is read, the great Wisconsin Convention 
will be underway. “The Outlook for 1951” is the 
theme selected for this meeting and top industry brass 
is being called on to gaze into the crystal ball. It’s 
hard to say from just what angle these gentlemen will 
discuss the subject, and we wouldn’t trade places with 
them for a moment, but the following thought taken 
from a Dun & Bradstreet mailing reaching this office 
last week struck us as being particularly apropos as 
well as unusual: 


“The words usual or normal are deceptive terms. 
There has been nothing usual or normal about busi- 
ness for the past five years, or twenty-five years, or 
hundred years. 


And there can’t be anything usual about the busi- 
ness problems created by the pull and tug of buyers’ 
and sellers’ markets influenced by wars and depres- 
sions, and by the political anxiety created by inter- 
national friction. 

Business is sensitive to political news and jumpy 
at gossip and hearsay. But the market places of 
America are busier than ever because civilian needs 
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are great, regardless of stimulus by war or the 
rumors of war. 

We have to take the day in our stride, and treat 
the unusual as ordinary but always worthy of our 
notice. 

The wheels of trade move on regardless of the 
clouds on the horizon. World leaders for centuries 
have opened speeches with the phrase, ‘In these 
perilous days’, or ‘In this dark moment in world 
history’. The world has existed from year to year 
and crisis to crisis, and we have survived and in a 
clumsy fashion have forged ahead as a civilized 
people. 

We are faced with the atomic threat, but it is no 
more startling than was the discovery of gunpow- 
der, and no more loaded with the stuff of good and 
evil than the invention of the printing press or the 
discovery of electricity. 

Let’s take a look at the condition as well as the 
position of our economy in the light of facts for 
1950: 


1. More people are gainfully employed than ever 


before—61 million. 
2. More people are paid more wages than ever be- 


The average weekly wage is $59.02. 


fore. 
. There are more consumers now than ever before; 
49 million families, 151 million persons. 


More money is being spent by consumers. Dis- 
posable income is at the all time high level of 


195.5 billion dollars, an amount which provides, 


a generous cushion between a meagre subsistence 
level and a standard of comfort for all. 


More goods and services are being produced than 
ever before — at an annual rate of 270 billion 
dollars. 


. And with all the spending, savings remain high, 
at the rate of 11 billions for 1950 and an accumu- 
lated backlog of 175 billion in personal thrift. 


Private enterprise is holding its own at postwar 
levels. There are 3,925,000 operating businesses 
while the commercial failure rate lags at half the 
rate of the past 50 years.” 


COSTS & EFFICIENCY—About thirty, more than 
usual, and much more interested than usual Tri-State 
Canners met at Baltimore last week to talk about and 
plan for a uniform system of keeping costs. There 
seemed little doubt in the minds of those in attendance 
that price control would be adopted and probably soon. 
Be this as it may, let’s hope they are serious this time, 


as indeed they seemed to be. Price control or no, it 
is a wholesome practice to know costs at all times and 
knowing where your costs are high compared to the 
average, should be especially helpful in increasing effi- 
ciency. And speaking of efficiency, one who knows 
the industry well and is recognized as an authority, 
Carlos Campbell, offered them some profound thoughts 
on the subject. Canners, or no other business man for 
that matter, he said, can no longer lower his “go 
called” costs by reducing the price per ton to the 
farmer or by paying labor less. The friends of agri- 
culture and labor are all too strong. To lower the 
price to the consumer then and meet competition, the 
only alternative is to increase efficiency and improve 
quality. That, dear reader, is a holy and wholesome 
thought that might be pondered well by every business 
man worthy of the name. Efficiency can be increased 
and quality improved by higher quality supplies and 
ingredients; by labor-saving and quality-producing 
machinery and equipment. But think how much more 
intelligently this can be done with a detailed statement 
of costs of each operation, particularly when they can 
be compared with those same costs of other unknown 
canners and an area average. Uniform cost account- 
ing is an established fact on the West Coast, it has had 
but slight success in the Mid-West, New York canners 
as well as Tri-State canners now have it under con- 
sideration. It’s just possible that canned foods mar- 
kets may be on their way out of the woods into a 
bright, new era of “Sales Based on Costs”. 


PRICE & MOVEMENT—No reader will want to 
miss the feature article in this issue by Mr. Stomberg. 
It’s common practice in the American profit system to 
take all the profit the traffic will bear. And that is 
probably as it should be and most necessary in indus- 
tries like the Canning Industry which experiences 
three to five poor years for every good one. But the 
key to that policy is knowing what the traffic will bear. 
We’re hearing from all sides today that, the white col- 
lar man excepted of course, people don’t care what 
things cost — they want the best. And that line of 
thought seems to make sense but from where we sit, 
it needs qualification. The studies of the Nielsen Com- 
pany reported by Mr. Stomberg, it seems to us, sup- 
plies those qualifications. Even though every char 
woman in America should suddenly become an heiress, 
she would nevertheless, we believe, continue to shop. 
And we might add, that is exactly why we believe 80 
strongly that Canners are missing the greatest oppor- 
tunity for sales promotion an industry ever had in 
overlooking the possibilities of the “Consumers Price 
Index”’. 
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The Influence of 


PRICE, QUALITY AND PROMOTION 


In the Marketing of Canned 
Fruit Juices and other Products 


In addition to giving you an overall 
picture on the trends in food store sales 
of canned fruit juices we would like to 
discuss several factors which play an 
important part in the marketing of can- 
ned fruit juices and other products 
through food stores, namely, price, qual- 
ity and promotional support. 

The material used in this presentation 
has been drawn not only from data on 


canned fruit juices collected for the 


Florida Citrus Commission but also from 
reports to other Nielsen Food and Drug 
Index clients. In order to make use of 
the latter information it has been neces- 
sary to conceal the identity of the prod- 
ucts and brands involved. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
be familiar with the Nielsen Food Index 
and who may want to know just how the 
information we shall use was obtained, 
let me briefly describe its operation. 


Nielsen Food Index data are based 
on— 
Audits of inventories and invoices 
Every 60 days by 
125 full time field auditors in 
1800 grocery, grocery-combination and 
country stores 


Serving an estimated 400,000 families 
and selected to represent a true 
cross-section of all grocery, gro- 
cery-combination and country 
stores in the U.S.A. 


Nielsen Drug Index data are obtained 
from a cross-section of 800 drug stores. 
Both Food and Drug Index services 
operate also in Great Britain, Canada 
and Australia. As an indication of the 
widespread use that is being made of 
market research along these lines, the 
A. C. Nielsen Company staff totals 1700 
people in the four countries where it 
operates, 

Let's look first at the commodity in 
Which you are directly involved—can- 
ned fruit juices—and see just where it 
stands in relation to total grocery, gro- 
cery-combination and country store sales 
and t) other commodities sold through 
these stores and what its recent trends 
have |een. Hereafter, I shall refer to 
these -tores as grocery or food stores in 
the in‘erests of brevity. Canned fruit 
Juices in our reports include the single 

ED. NCTE: The original document madé use of 
& seiics of charts for illustration. In many 
instar -es those charts were difficult of repro- 
ductic: and so the editors have taken the liberty 
tables to convey the same in- 

ation, 
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By P. J. STOMBERG 
Vice President, A. C. Nielsen Company, 
October 20, 1950. 
An Address to The Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Florida Canners’ Asso- 
ciation in Palm Beach, Florida. 


strength orange, grapefruit and blended 
juices, frozen orange concentrate and 
all of the other single strength fruit 
juices such as tangerine, pineapple, 
prune, grape, apple, etc. 

During the 12 months ending July 
1950, grocery store sales of canned fruit 
juices amounted to $273,000,000 at con- 
sumer prices. These sales of $273,000,000 
represented just over 1 percent of total 
grocery store sales during the 12-month 
period, which means that one cent out of 
each dollar spent in food stores was 
spent on canned fruit juices. Offhand, 
one cent out of a dollar may not seem 
too impressive, but we had _ better 
reserve judgment until we have seen 
what other commodities are doing in 
food stores. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
CANNED FRUIT JUICES 


Fifteen important food store commodi- 
ties, including canned fruit juices 
arranged in order of their sales volumes, 
show that canned fruit juices ranked 
fourth during the 12 months ending July 
1950. Citrus juices at $178,000,000 
accounted for about two-thirds of this 
volume. Truly your industry’s products 
have an important place in the average 
food store. The fifteen commodities in 
alphabetical order were: 


Baby Foods 

Breakfast Cereals 

Butter and Margarine 

Canned Baked Beans 

Canned Corn and Peas 

Canned Peaches, Pears and 
Fruit Cocktail 

Coffee 

Crackers . 

Evaporated Milk 

Packaged Detergents 

Prepared Mixes 

Shortenings 

Tea 

Toilet Soap 


I should mention that these fifteen 
commodities do not necessarily represent 
all of the top fifteen food store commodi- 
ties in terms of sales volume. There 
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probably are a few commodities which 
have larger annual sales than some of 
those we were able to include in this 
comparison. However, these fifteen com- 
modities with a total volume of almost 
$4,000,000,000 did account for about one- 
sixth of total food store sales and hence 
made up an important segment of the 
total volume. Without any doubt, the 
commodities on this list qualify as lead- 
ers among food store commodities. 


FOOD STORE SALES AND PRICE 


During the 12 months ending July 
1950, grocery store sales of all canned 
fruit juices were 16 percent higher on a 
dollar basis than in the previous 12 
months while total food store dollar sales 
were off 1 percent. Canned fruit juices 
showed up very favorably, therefore, on 
a dollar basis. 

The picture on a tonnage basis is quite 
different, however. In these tonnage 
figures frozen orange concentrate has 
been included on a reconstituted single 
strength basis. 

Sales of canned fruit juices declined 
8 percent on a tonnage basis while total 
food store sales of all commodities were 
up 2 percent over year-ago volumes. The 
loss for fruit juices was due entirely to 
a 39 percent decline in sales of the single 
strength orange, grapefruit and blended 
juices. The single strength citrus juices 
declined coincident with the sharp in- 
crease in frozen orange concentrate sales 
and the reduced supplies and higher 
prices on the single strength citrus 
juices. Sales of the other single strength 
fruit juices, pineapple, prune, grape, 
ete., were 6 percent higher than last 
year. Frozen orange concentrate sales 
were about three times their previous 
year’s volume but even this tremendous 
growth failed to offset the decline in 
single strength citrus juice consumption. 
Although orange juice alone, single 
strength and frozen concentrate, showed 
a 15 percent increase, total citrus juice 
sales were off 14 percent. 

It is perhaps significant that sales of 
canned citrus juice in total were 15 per- 
cent under last year during the 8 months 
ending July 1950 whereas available sup- 
plies — carryover plus pack — were vir- 
tually unchanged this year compared 
with last year. This 8-month period 
was selected for this comparison because 
in that way we could bring the “carry- 
over” stocks into the picture insofar as 
available supplies were concerned. 
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Although we have been unable to eval- 
uate precisely the effect higher prices of 
single strength citrus juices had on their 
sales, we do know that prices have 
affected sales of these products in the 
past. For example, up until this last 
year there was a fairly definite relation- 
ship between consumer sales of single 
strength orange and grapefruit juices 
and the prices of these two products. As 
the price margin of orange juice over 
grapefruit juice decreased, sales of 
orange juice improved at the expense of 
grapefruit juice. Vice versa, as the price 
margin widened, orange juice lost ground 
to grapefruit juice. price-sales 
relationship has not operated recently, 
due perhaps to the limited supplies of 
both juices and the entry of frozen 
orange concentrate into the market. 

The following table offers some inter- 
esting data in connection with consumer 
prices of canned fruit juices. 

COST TO CONSUMER 
1950 


12 months Ending as % of 


(Per 8 oz. Glass) July 49 July ’50 1949 


Single Str. Orange, 

Grapefruit & Blend 5.2¢ 7.3¢ 141 
Frozen Orange Conce....... 9.0¢ 9.8¢ 108 
Other Single strength 

8.2¢ 99 


Note that the cost of single strength 
citrus juices increased from 5.2 cents per 
8-ounce glass to 7.3 cents, or 41 percent. 
Frozen orange concentrate, up from 9.0 
cents to 9.3 cents and the other single 
strength fruit juices off from 8.3 cents 
to 8.2 cents, showed little change per- 
centage-wise. Thus the past year has 
witnessed a substantial increase in the 
price of single strength citrus juices 
against none for other fruit juices and 
it appears reasonable to assume that 
higher prices could have been an impor- 
tant factor in reducing consumption of 
these juices. The failure of frozen 
orange concentrate to offset this loss 
entirely may reflect the influence of price 
as well, namely that consumers were 
unwilling to spend 4 cents more for 
frozen orange concentrate than they had 
been spending for single strength citrus 
juices—9.3 cents as compared with 5.2 
cents. Possibly people who switched from 
the single strength citrus juices to 
frozen orange concentrate may have 
reduced the size of their servings also 
because of the higher cost. 


EFFECT OF PRICE DIFFERENTIAL 

Propuct A Propuct B 

Con- Con- Con- 
sumer sumer sumer 

Sales Price Sales 

100 100 100 

141 92 119 123 
Although we cannot definitely measure 
the influence of higher prices on con- 
sumption of canned citrus juices, here is 
a fairly clear-cut example of what a 

higher price can do to consumer sales. 
These two products which we have 
called A and B are directly competitive 
although sales of B are somewhat less 
than sales of A. Both products are 
derived from the same raw materials 
and differ primarily in the form in which 

they are used, 


For several years, up to and including 
the time used in this table as the Base 
Period, sales of each product had held at 
previous year’s levels and the ratio of 
sales of one product to the other had 
remained constant. Consumer prices of 
both products had also remained con- 
stant for some time prior to and includ- 
ing the Base Period. A year later, how- 
ever, higher raw material prices had 
eliminated the price equality that had 
existed between the two products. The 
price of Product A had increased 41 per- 
cent while the price of Product B in- 
creased 19 percent. Now Product B was 
priced 16 percent under Product A. There 
was an immediate consumer reaction to 
this price differential. Consumer buying of 
Product A declined 8 percent compared 
with the Base Period while Product B 
reported a 23 percent increase as people 
switched to it from Product A because of 
its more favorable price. 


QUALITY 

Another factor, product quality, is, we 
believe, of equal and probably of even 
greater importance than price over the 
long run in maintaining your position 
either as an individual canner or as an 
industry. 

During the 17 years we have been col- 
lecting data on the consumer movement 
of packaged food and drug products we 
have observed quite a few instances 
where a better quality product has 
gained at the expense of a poorer quality 
product or where inferior quality has 
adversely affected sales of a product. 
The following three tables illustrate 
what we have seen along these lines. 


EFFECT OF PRODUCT QUALITY I 
MARKET SHARE 
Brann A Brann B 
15.0% 
19.7% 
18.1% 


Pre-Shortage Period 
Shortage Period 
Post Shortage Period.... 8.8% 

A serious shortage of raw materials 
led each of the manufacturers of these 
two brands to divert his allotment of 
raw materials previously used in the 
manufacture of his smaller selling 
brands to the manufacture of his major 
brand. 

The manufacturer of Brand A appar- 
ently drew upon poorer quality raw 
materials in making the diversion be- 
cause the quality of Brand A deterio- 
rated. The manufacturer of Brand B, 
on the other hand, maintained its quality 
at its previous level. 


Both brands enjoyed sharp increases 
in their shares of the total market, 
Brand A being up 44 percent and Brand 
B 31 percent, as consumers turned to 
these brands during the shortage period. 
When the raw materials situation eased 
and supplies of the commodity became 
plentiful Brand A lost ground sharply, 
dropping from 14.4 percent of the total 
to 8.8 percent which was lower than the 
share held in the pre-shortage period. 
Brand B also declined somewhat from 
its high position but ended up with a 
share of total that was 21 percent higher 
than the pre-shortage level. Apparently 
Brand B held on to many customers who 
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had tried the product during the short- 
age period and were staisfied witli its 
quality. Many of those who sampled 
Brand A obviously were not satisfied 
with its quality and quickly switched to 
other brands when they became available, 


Our next illustration involves a prod- 
uct where inferior quality occurred 
through no fault of the manufacturer, 
The war cut off his supply of an ingredi- 
ent that turned out to be essential in 
maintaining the quality of the product. 


EFFECT OF PRODUCT QUALITY II 
CONSUMER SALES 
Thousand Dollars 
SHARE oF 
Tora. 
Total BranpM 
Commodity Brand M Percent 
1 $4,050 . $1,280 31.6 
2 5,670 1,970 34.7 
3 7,800 2,990 38.3 
8,450 2,800 33.1 
8,370 2,190 26.2 
8,550 1,780 20.8 


PERIOD 


The first two columns show what hap- 
pened to sales of the brand involved, 


which we have labeled Brand M, and of 


the total commodity. You will note that 
sales of Brand M and of the entire com- 
modity rose substantially in Periods 2 
and 3. Brand M sales were almost 2% 
times as large in Period 3 as in Period 
1, while sales of the commodity in total 
practically doubled. About the middle 
of Period 3 Brand M ran into product 
trouble and sales dropped off thereafter 
even though sales of the commodity in 
total increased further. in Period 4 and 
held thereafter. 


The third column provides an even 


-more graphic picture of the effect deteri- 


oration in quality had on Brand M’s 
sales. Here we see Brand M going from 
31.6 percent of the market to 38.3 per- 
cent and then sliding off to 20.8 percent 
—a position only two-thirds as high as 
that held during the first period. 


Our third illustration involves a manu- 
facturer who after gaining a dominant 
position in his field failed to recognize 
that a competitor had developed a better 
product than his. 


EFFECT OF PRODUCT QUALITY III 


Branp C Branp D 


PERIOD Sales Market Sales Market 
Thousand Percent Thousand Share 
Dollars Share Dollars Percent 


$11,200 43 $1,680 6 

38 3,900 14 

33 6,800 23 
Over a period of several years, Brand 
C had achieved the Number One position 
in its field as a result of heavy advertis- 
ing, continuous consumer promotion and 
a product that appeared to be slightly 
better in perforance than most o/! the 
other brands in the field. Brand C's 
position seemed secure since the showing 
for the first period on the chart repre 
sented a continuation of an upward 
trend in actual sales and share of total 
that had been going on for several year's. 
However, the manufacturer of Brand € 
was unaware of, or chose to ignore, the 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Cans are America’s favorite 
package. Crown Cans, attractively 
labeled, make the smartest 
looking package. What meets the 
EYE urges “STOP and BUY!” 


There’s still far more to every Crown Can than meets the eye . . . multiple advantages of inbuilt 
superiority which prompt customers to buy again and again. Why? Because Crown Cans 


not only “deliver the goods” but insure THE UNIFORM GOODNESS of your product. 
This pays off for you in the Good Will of constantly contented customers. 


Whenever you buy Cans, call on Crown F/RST for expertly constructed Cans to safeguard 


your product as nothing else will. 


(Please send literature on Crown Cans. 
FOR MORE ( Please have a Crown Sales Representative call. 
INFORMATION Name 
MAIL THIS Address 


Company. 
COUPON Crown Can Co., Erie Ave. at H St., Phila., Pa. 


Plonts at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando 
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Can 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis * Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
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TRI-STATE CANNERS STUDY 
UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING 


Approximately thirty Tri-State Can- 
ners met at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
in Baltimore, Thursday, November 2, to 
review the desirability of adopting a uni- 
form cost accounting system in view of 
the possible imposition of price control. 
N.C.A. Secretary, Carlos Campbell, was 
on hand to add one more reason other 
than price control for the adoption of a 
system of uniform cost accounting. Mr. 
Campbell pointed out that the only pos- 
sible way of keeping canned foods prices 
at a minimum to meet competition is 
through efficiency and that efficiency is 
impossible without knowing cost and can 
be greatly increased by the adoption of 
a uniform cost system. 

Major Douglas G. Colley of the firm of 
Douglas G. Colley & Associates outlined 
how his firm would operate if selected 
to do the job. Mr. Colley is a former 
OPA Official, and for the past year or 
two a number of corn canners in the Tri- 
State area have employed his firm. 

Mr. Wm. E. Lamble, Jr. of the Southern 
Packing Company, was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to look into the matter fur- 
ther and report back to the meeting to 
be held in connection with the Tri-State 
Convention at Atlantic City. 


TRI-STATE COCKTAIL PARTY 


The annual Cocktail Party of the 
Crown Can Company at the Tri-State 
Packers Convention in Atlantic City will 
be held on Tuesday, December 5, 1950, 
from five o’clock to seven o’clock, in the 
English Lounge of Haddon Hall. 

This year’s affair will be by invitation 
only and canners and suppliers can pick 
up their invitations at the registration 
desk any time prior to the cocktail party, 
or from any Crown Can Company repre- 
sentative. 


A novel departure from past parties is 
being made this year in that the talented 
young singing team of Ned Smith and 
June Sayer with Strolling Musicians, 
will sing popular songs and also all re- 
quests. 


UTAH DATES 


The 39th Annual Convention of the 
Utah Canners Associaton will be held 
at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, March 
7 and 8, 1951, Harvey F. Cahill, Secre- 
tary, has announced. 


SCHEDULES MEETING 


Peanut Butter Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation announces that its 1951 conven- 
tion will be held at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago on February 17. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


Golden Anniversary—The 50th Anniver- 
sary celebration of John H. Dulany & 
Son, Inc., canned and frozen food pro- 
cessors of Fruitland, Maryland, was con- 
cluded Saturday, October 28, following a 
week-long observance. Above, Ralph O. 
Dulany, president, cuts the birthday cake 
at Saturday luncheon in Salisbury, Md., 
for over 200 guests, including national 
distributors and brokers of the com- 
pany’s products, and Eastern Shore civic 
and political leaders. 


GROCERS INVITED TO 
PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


Realizing the importance and neces- 


sity of bringing into closer harmony all 
elements of the distributive field from 
canner through to consumer, the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association has _in- 
vited some 1500 wholesale and retail 
grocers to attend the special distribu- 
tion session Tuesday, November 21, at 
the 36th Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel at Harrisburg, November 
20 and 21. 

Mrs. Rose Marie Kiefer will address 
the session, which will begin at 10 o’clock 
and will be followed by luncheon, for 
which an outstanding speaker has been 
engaged. 


TAYLOR ON MANUFACTURERS 
BOARD 


Henry P. Taylor, Walkerton, Virginia, 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, has been elected to a two year 
term on the Board of Directors of the 
Virginia Manufacturers Association. 


CHANGE IN ARMY BUYING 


The Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral has modified its procurement policy 
on canned foods and will now accept bids 
in carlots on an fob factory basis or fob 
point of destination. Awards will be 
made on the basis of the lowest cost to 
the government. The office will also con- 
sider bids on the 1949 pack of corn. 
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KRAUT PACKERS TO MEET 
AT MILWAUKEE 


A sectional meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association will be held 
at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, No- 
vember 14 on the occasion of the Annual 
Meeting of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation. The kraut packers plan a cut- 
ting bee, merchandising talk and latest 
news on the industry. The meeting will 
be held in Parlor B on the fourth floor, 
beginning at 9:30 A.M. sharp. 


At the same time announcement was 
made that the New York Section will 
hold a meeting in Rochester on Novem- 
ber 21. 


NATIONAL CAN PROMOTES 
TANNER 


R. E. Tanner has been elected a Vice- 
President of the National Can Corpora- 
tion and will continue in his capacity as 
General Manager of Sales in the Mid- 
West territory. 


HART APPOINTS PELTON 


Louis A. Pelton, long prominent in the 
food industry and a Vice-President of 
the Pompeiian Olive Oil Corporation of 
Baltimore for 16 years, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the President of 
Hart’s Fruit Products Company, Brea, 
California, and will divide his time be- 
tween the local plant and the company’s 
facilities at Eustis, Florida. In the new 
post he will also supervise all promo- 
tional and sales activities. Mr. Pelton 
and his family have established their 
home at Fullerton, California. 


ROSS N. PERKINS 


Ross N. Perkins, associated with The 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Massachvu- 
setts, for the past 25 years, and Manager 
of the food industry and lumber industry 
sales divisions, died at his home at 
Sharon, Massachusetts, October 17, of a 
coronary thrombosis. 


STANDARDS HEARING 
POSTPONED 


At the request of the International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
and interested persons, the hearing 
scheduled to be held on November 13 for 
the purpose of fixing and establishing 
definitions and standards of identity for 
ice cream, frozen custard, sherbert, 
water ices, and related foods, has bee? 
postponed to 10 o’clock on the morning of 
January 8, 1951 in Room 5140, I'ederal 
Security Building, Washington, D. C. 
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West in the tne Line of Plunger Fillers 


30 POCKET M&S FILLER: | 
© Combines High Speed and Accuracy 
Cuts Waste and Breakage 


A distinet innovation in filler design, the cone shaped hopper 
shown above provides greater product uniformity and easy 
access for cleaning. 


The new FMC M&S 30 Pocket Plunger Filler provides 7 OTHER FMC FILLING EQUIPMENT 
extreme accuracy of fill for baby foods and similar Qa , 
products. This unit has operated steadily at a speed 
of 500 jars per minute, and up to 625 per minute on per- 
formance tests. Precision fill (measured at 0.05 ounces maxi- * FMC Frozen Food Carton 
mum plus or minus variation on 8-ounce jars) eliminates the Filler 

need for head-spacing, thereby measurably increasing the 
number of jars per batch. Breakage is greatly reduced by 
special design features such as straight line take-off and 
minimum jar acceleration. A special feature is the FMC 
electrically activated ‘‘No jar—No fill” device that works ¢ FMC Soup Fillers 
quickly and efficiently at highest speeds. This mechanism 
avoids spillage and waste, and keeps the machine clean and 


¢ FMC Pea and Bean Fillers 


¢ FMC Hand Pack Fillers 


FMC Juice Fillers 


FMC Utility Fillers 


sanitary. 
Write for full information on M & S Fillers 
and other FMC filling and canning equip- 
ment, or call your nearest FMC representative. 
wit quipment y FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
CHEMICAL 


#8 Som EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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The new officers of the Florida Canners Association are, reading left to right: H. R. 
Cloud, 2nd Vice-President, Minute Maid Corporation, Plymouth, Florida; C. C. Rath- 
bun, Executive Secretary (reelected), Tampa, Florida; Logan Bloodworth, President, 
Cherokee Products Company, Ft. Pierce, Florida; Ralph Miller, Treasurer, Plymouth 
Citrus Growers Association, Plymouth, Florida; Marvin Walker, First Vice-President, 
Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, Lake Wales, Florida. 


CANNERS AND FREEZERS 
SCHOOL 


The Food Technology department at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, an- 
nounces the 30th annual Canners’ and 
Freezers’ school, February 5-10. The 
program will consist of lectures on the 
fundamental principles of canning and 
freezing, new developments, manage- 
ment problems, and research work in the 
food processing field. 

Two panel discussion groups and one 
afternoon “seminar” discussion group 
will present problems of interest to the 
processors. Special courses are slated for 
evening sessions for technicians and 
quality control men. 

The American Can Company will again 
direct the Double Seamers school for two 
weeks, starting February 5 and ending 
February 16. 

Requests for further information on 
the school should be directed to the Food 
Technology department, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during September 
totaled 9,956,000 pounds compared with 
8,333,000 pounds during September last 
year and the 1944-48 average of 7,042,- 
000 pounds, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. The quantity canned 
during the first 9 months of this year 
totaled 108,705,000 pounds compared 
with 94,773,000 pounds during the same 
period last year, an increase of 15 
percent. 


JONES SUCCEEDS HOLL AS 
LINK BELT AD MANAGER 


Bertram V. Jones, in the Advertising 
Department of the Link-Belt Company in 
Chicago since 1923, has beén appointed 
Advertising Manager succeeding Julius 
S. Holl, deceased. Mr. Jones has handled 
production, direct mail and catalog work 
for a period of seven years and served as 
Advertising Manager for Link Belt 
Speeder Corporation, a subsidiary. In 
1949 he was appointed Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager of the Link Belt Com- 
pany and became Executive Assistant 
Advertising Manager on July 1 of this 
year. 

John F. Kelly will continue in the capa- 
city of Assistant Advertising Manager. 


KINGAN ELECTS WILLKIE 


H. F. Willkie, brother of the late Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, and Edward E. Willkie, 
Vice-President of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, has been elected President of 
Kingan & Company, Indianapolis meat 
packers, succeeding W. R. Sinclair, re- 
tired. For the past 13 years Mr. Willkie 
has been Vice-President and Director of 
Distillers Corporation—Seagrams, Ltd. 


NEW WISCONSIN FIRM 


Jay Morey, G. S. Deakin, and Warren 
E. Kuehling, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
have organized the Hillsboro (Wis.) En- 
terprises, Inc. with 100 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value, and 500 
shares of preferred stock of $100 par, to 
can and preserve vegetables and fruits. 
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CARL N. LOVEGREN, 
PROMINENT CANNING 
INDUSTRY LEADER, DIES 


As we closed our forms last week word 
reached us of the sudden death of Carl 
N. Lovegren, President of the U. §, 
Products Corporation, Ltd., San Jose, 
and Past President and a Director of the 
Canners League of California, San 
Francisco. He was found slumped over 
the wheel of his automobile in San Jose 
about 5:00 P.M. on November 1, and 
when taken to the Hospital was pro- 
nounced dead upon arrival. Exact cause 
of death is unknown, but he is believed 
to have suffered a heart attack. He was 
56 years old. 


With Mr. Lovegren’s death the can- 
ning industry of the Nation, and _ par- 
ticularly the industry in California, has 
lost one of its most outstanding and 
respected leaders. Associated with the 
canning business for over 35 years, he 
was a prominent figure in. food circles 
all over the country, and had few equals 
in experience and knowledge of all 
phases of the canning industry. 


Mr. Lovegren was originally associ- 
ated with Libby, McNeill & Libby, but 
left that firm in the early part of 1918 
to join Hunt Bros. Packing Company, 
now Hunt Foods, Inc. He was President 
of Hunt Bros. Packing Company, when 
he resigned in 1943 to become Executive 
President of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. He served as Honorary President 
in 1941 and 1942. 


On September 30, 1943, Mr. Lovegren 
accepted a position as Chief of the Pric- 
ing Division of the Processed Food Sec- 
tion of the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington, D. C. Following this 
wartime government service, Mr. Love- 
gren, in March, 1945, became President 
and General Manager of the reorganized 
United States Products Corporation, San 
Jose, which position he held at his death. 


He was for many years a Director of 
the Canners League of California, and 
at one time or another has been a mem- 
ber of every important committee of the 
League. He also has served on numer- 
ous committees of the National Canners 
Association, and was a member of the 
Administrative Council and _ Finance 
Committee at the time of his death. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ethel Mae Lovegren, a son, Carl (Jack) 
Lovegren, and a daughter, Mrs. Faye 
Harkins. 


BROKER COMMITTEE MEETS 


Merchandising Committee of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association meets 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
November 13, under the chairmanshi)) of 
Walter P. Boos, Cleveland, and with 
Watson Rogers, NFBA president, in 
attendance. Occasion will be annual 
convention of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, which brings many food brok- 
ers to New York. 
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M & M Products Liability Insurance offers 
greater coverage. In addition to protecting you 
it Can protect EVERYONE WHO HANDLES YOUR 
PRODUCT. The retailer who sells your merchan- 
dise . . . the wholesaler . . . the jobber . . . the 
distributor are protected under our policy. Their 
confidence in your product is increased and the 
good name of your product is always fully pro- 
tected. Property Damage coverage is included 
with your Bodily Injury coverage at no extra 
cost. The M & M policy is not limited by re- 
strictive aggregate limit provision. It investi- 
gates—it defends—it pays. 


B Fast Action 


Swift, expert attention is given to all claims 
involving your product. In addition to Home 
Office service, there are more than 400 Claims 
Representatives located throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


M & M uses the science of the laboratory as 
well as the law. We have access to important 


laboratories and we have a thorough knowledge 
of food processes and problems. 


D Lower Kater 


M & M writes only one kind of products lia- 
bi lity—Food Liability—and writes more of this 
i: surance than anyone in the world. SoM & M 

- nukes its own rates. THESE ARE APPROXIMATELY 
to 50% LESS THAN USUAL PRODUCTS LIABILITY 
R \TES. 


;, We would like to figure with you, to show you 
¢ how much protection you can get and how 
much you can save. For full details write to: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


. results in uniform salt distribution and much better 


35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Large. 
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Writer of Food Products Insurance in the World!” 


Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have disproved the 
theory that they “see red.” Famous matadors agree 
that when “El Toro” blows his top at sight of a wav- 
ing red cape, it’s the waving... not the red... that 
riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 
SAUERKRAUT? 


* 


Another popular misconception is the belief among 
some makers of sauerkraut that they must use the 
very coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists know that 
light, bulky salt (such as Diamond Crystal’s grain 
for the purpose) spreads more easily in the vat. This 


control of sauerkraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 


For sauerkraut or any other “salt-minded” product, 
Diamond Crystal has just the right grain and grade 
for you. If you want facts about salt requirements 
for your processes, just write our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best results. Diamond 
Crystal, Department N-14, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


GRIT 


| 

Make a note of this... Bulls See RED? i 
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Computing Overtime 
Under the Walsh-Healey Act 


Having had several inquiries recently 
regarding computation of overtime un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act, Wisconsin 
Secretary Marvin Verhulst, whose legal 
experience has proven most helpful to 
canners, discussed the subject as follows: 


The Walsh-Healey Act applies to con- 
tracts for sales of canned foods to fed- 
eral government agencies exceeding 
$10,000 and applies to work performed 
on such contracts after the date of the 
award. In the normal case, awards for 
canned foods are made only after pack- 
ing so that the Walsh-Healey Act applies 
only to the labeling and shipping opera- 
tion. If only part of the employes in an 
establishment are engaged in work on 
the government contract and the em- 
ployer’s records show that fact, the 
Walsh-Healey Act applies only to that 
part of the employes. 

The Walsh-Healey Act and the regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Labor pro- 
vide that employes working on contracts 
subject to the Act must be paid time and 
a half for hours in excess of 8 per day 
and 40 per week. The general rule is 
that if an employe is engaged in work 
covered by the Act for any part of a 
workweek, he is entitled to be paid time 
and a half for all hours worked in excess 
of 8 on any day in that week, or for 
hours worked in excess of 40 in that 
week, whichever yields the employe the 
greater compensation. 


This general rule does not apply, how- 
ever, at the commencement and termina- 
tion of work on the contract. Inasmuch 
as most canners will complete the ship- 
ping and labeling of a particular govern- 
ment contract in less than a full work- 
week (generally Monday through Sun- 
day), they are more frequently concerned 
with the special rule that applies where 
work on the contract is started after the 
beginning of the workweek and is fin- 
ished before the end of the same or the 
next workweek. 

This special rule is that any work done 
before or after the performance of the 
government contract is completely disre- 
garded. Thus, if performance of the con- 
tract is started on Tuesday and finished 
on Friday, any hours worked on Monday 
and Saturday are disregarded in com- 
puting overtime. Following in another 
example of how this rule is to be applied 
where performance of the contract is 
started in the middle of one workweek 
and finished in the middle of the next 
workweek: 


Workweek MTWT 


Total Hours Worked.. 9 9 9 9 
On Gov’t. Contract 0059 


Workweek MTWT 


Total Hours Worked.. 9 9 9 9 
On Gov’t. Contract 09 40 
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Performance of the government con- 
tract was started at noon on Wednesday 
and completed at noon of the following 
Wednesday, with non-government work 
done on Monday of the second workweek. 
Overtime is payable in this example for 
five hours since the daily limit of 8 
hours was exceeded on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Monday and Tuesday. No 
weekly overtime is: required because less 
than 40 hours after the start of the con- 
tract occurred in the first workweek and 
less than 40 hours before the end of the 
contract occurred in the second work- 
week. 


CONCLUDES CELEBRATION OF 
50TH YEAR 


Over 70 visitors from 13 states and 
the District of Columbia visited Salis- 
bury and Fruitland the last week in 
October to take part in festivities cli- 
maxing the week-long 50th Anniversary 
celebration of John H. Dulany & Son, 
Inc., held October 23-28. In addition, 
approximately 1,000 employes gathered 
Saturday, October 28, at the Fruitland 
plant to hold a joint, three-plant picnic 
which concluded the jubilee program. 


Among those attending were distribu- 
tors and brokers of the company’s prod- 
ucts, Eastern Shore of Maryland poli- 
tical leaders, representatives of the can- 
ning industry, food processors, company 
stockholders, and leaders of local civic 
organizations. 


The Dulany firm, processors of nation- 
ally distributed frozen and canned foods, 
was one of the first Canning firms to get 
into the Frozen Business. Ralph O. 
Dulany, president is a past president 
of both the National Canners Associa- 
tion (1937) and the National Associa- 
tion of Frozen Food Packers (1945). The 
firm was host during the week to various 
community groups who visited the com- 
pany’s plants at Fruitland, Maryland, 
and Exmore, Virginia. 


The celebration concluded Saturday, 
October 28, with a day-long program of 
events, featuring a luncheon at 1 p.m. 
for national distributors and brokers of 
the company’s products, a joint picnic at 
the Fruitland plant for approximately 
1,000 employees of the Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware, Fruitland, Maryland, and Exmore, 
Virginia, plants of the company, awards 
for company-sponsored community con- 
tests, and free movies for children. 


Highlight of the employees’ jamboree 
was the presentation of watches by 
Ralph O. Dulany, company president, to 
eleven employees who have been in the 
service of the company for 25 years or 
more. 
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25 Year Service Pin being placed on the 
lapel of Mr. Burt P. Flickinger, Presi- 
dent of the Flickinger Company, by Mr. 
Crawford Bayer, who along with Mr. 
Arthur Busch proudly wears a 50 year 
pin. 


FLICKINGER COMPANY 
MARKS 50TH YEAR 


The S. M. Flickinger Company, Inc., 
with wholesale grocery houses in Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse, Jamestown and 
Elmira in New York State, as well as 
Erie, Pennsylvania and Columbus, Ohio, 
marked its Golden Anniversary with a 
big celebration at the Statler Hotel in 
Buffalo in late October. 


The celebration was highlighted by a 
get-together and banquet’ which 
attracted some 1300 persons which con- 
sisted primarily of retailers from Red 
& White Stores throughout the Flick- 
inger sponsored territory. 

The Company, now headed by Burt 
P. Flickinger, President, started out 
with a small wholesale grocery in Buf- 
falo in 1900. Today, it ranks as one of 
the largest wholesale grocery corpora- 
tions in the State of New York, doing 
an annual volume in excess of $35,000,- 
000. It employs 650 people. 

The Flickinger Company serves 1200 
independently owned Red & White Food 
Stores in Western and Central New 
York, Northwestern Pennsylvania and 
Central Ohio. 


The company was founded by the late 
S. M. Flickinger, the father of the two 
men who are now at the helm of the Com- 
pany. Glenn W. Flickinger is executive 
Vice President and Treasurer. 

As a pioneer, Mr. Flickinger demon- 
strated his business acumen in 1918. He 
saw the fate of the old time wholesale 
grocers who were unable to compete with 
the corporate chains, and soon started a 
chain of his own. Doing so only after 
many disheartening attempts to get 
retailers to organize in a “voluntary”. 
Within five years, the Flickinger chain 
had grown to 3875 units in Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown. 
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At the same time, he didn’t ignore the 
problems of independent merchants, but 
he kept right on trying to organize 
them and finally in 1921 he conceived the 
Red & White idea under which the inde- 
pendent retailer retained his ownership 
but gained all of the advantages of the 
corporate chain by joining forces with 
the wholesale grocer. 


Mr. Flickinger is generally recognized 
as the founder of the wholesaler spon- 
sored voluntary group idea. 


Today, the Red & White organization 
with headquarters in Chicago stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It embraces better than 10,000 
retail outlets served by 121 wholesalers, 
with a combined annual sales of better 
than $1,000,000,000 (one billion dollars). 
Mr. Burt P. Flickinger is also president 
of the Red & White Corporation. 


FRIDAY CELEBRATES 
25 YEARS OF CANNING 


The Friday Canning Corporation of 
New Richmond, Wisconsin, this season 
completed 25 years in the Canning busi- 
ness. In a full page advertisement in 
the “New Richmond News” celebrating 
the event, the firm’s president and gen- 
eral manager, Carlton A. Friday, said 
“We have increased our production by 
1200 percent (12 times) since our first 
year’s pack of 25 years ago with an 
increase of 1000 percent (10 times) in 
acreage planted annually. This equals 
the answer to the increased income for 
the growers and workers, growing and 
working for the Friday Canning Corp. 
in 1950.” 


Starting as a pea cannery in 1925, the . 


firm has gradually added green and wax 
beans, corn, beets, carrots, beets and car- 
rots and white potatoes. As new products 
were added, plant operations stretched 


. from a short 30 days in the early years 


to five and six months of canning in the 
present period. Referring to this policy, 
Mr. Friday remarked, “We intend to 
continue this policy of gradually expand- 
ing our production on a conservative 
basis by increasing our present packs 
and by adding others that fit into our 
operation. It is said that no business 
can stand still without going backward. 
We don’t want to be accused of standing 
still or be guilty of going backward.” 


Mr. Friday who was President of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association in 1949 
and who is presently a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Can- 
nes Association, says that “Friday Can- 
niig Corp. prefers to look ahead rather 
thin look back. We still feel young and 
We still have a lot to learn about the 
caning business. Each year brings new 
chinges, new improvements, new meth- 
od. and new problems. Each year is dif- 
fe.ent from the preceding one, because 
of different soil conditions, different 
Wether conditions and different market 
conditions, all of which have to be taken 
into consideration.” 


> 
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Now Available 
in NEW 10 ft. 30 Gal. Size 


CRCO HIGH- 
TEMPERATURE 
JUICE UNIT 


Pre-Heats. Cooks and Cools 
to Filling Temperature 


The CRCO High-Temperature Juice Unit, now available in 
10, 15 and 20-foot lengths, accomplishes the complete pro- 
cessing cycle automatically in a single unit. 


Eliminates the danger of spoilage due to bacteria and 
enzymic action not being killed by proper pasteurization 
in conventional processing. 


Economical in the use of steam as it recovers the heat from 
the cooking operation and reuses it to pre-heat the product. 


These units are fully automatic in operation and are equip- 
ped with automatic steam and temperature controls. 


Consult your nearest CRCO Representative, 
or write for complete details and prices. 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 


AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—As the world tee- 
tered once again on what might very 
easily prove to be the brink of total war, 
the only noticeable change in the canned 
foods market was an increased confi- 
dence in the price structure, demon- 
strated by a ready acceptance of stocks 
needed at quoted prices. Tuesday’s elec- 
tions slowed the trading tempo consider- 
ably and while little reaction to the 
results has been felt as yet, it is thought 
by many that the increased Conservative 
representation in the Congress will serve 
to increase the confidence of business in 
both the domestic and foreign situations. 
Mr. Taft’s victory in Ohio is being 
singled out particularly as a good omen 
for business. 


THE MARKET—And so there’s little 
change from last week in individual com- 
modities. With the possible exception of 
tuna fish and Maine sardines, there’s 
strength apparent in just about every 
canned foods commodity. New pack cit- 
rus juice, it’s true, is sharply below old 
pack prices of a few weeks ago, but even 
here there’s evidence of some stabiliza- 
tion as all signs point to a pack of excep- 
tionally high quality. 

Then too, some observers point to an 
increase in offerings of peas as a pos- 
sible sign of weakness, but it’s difficult 
to note any signs of a general conces- 
sion in price. This is not to say, of 
course, that individual firms cannot be 
found who are willing to negotiate, for 
buyers very definitely are not in the buy- 
ing mood. 


A large canner here in Maryland 
offered 8 ounce extra standard cream 
style golden corn a nickel under last 
week at 90 cents, 8 ounce ungraded extra 
standard sweet peas at 80 cents, and 
standard ungraded 8 ounce Alaskas at 
70 cents. Both pea items also off a 
nickel from last week. New pack whole 
Irish potatoes were also reduced 5 cents 
a dozen by the same firm to the following 
schedule: 8 ounce midget 65 cents; 303 
tiny 85 cents; No. 2 small 90 cents; No. 
2 tiny 95 cents; No. 10 small was priced 
as formerly at $4.75. 


TEXAS PRODUCTS — Unlike their 
Northern brethren who are calling it 
quits all around, Texas is winding up for 
a new pack. Opening prices on a num- 
ber of items were announced November 
1 by a well known firm. Standard cut 
green beans are offered at 80 cents, $1.10 
and $5.25 for 1’s, 2’s and 10’s respec- 
tively; fancy french style 2’s, buyers 
label at $1.55; fancy cut 2’s 1-2-3 sieve 
$1.45; extra standard $1.25 with 10’s at 
$7.00 and $6.00 respectively; fancy whole 
1-2-3 sieve are offered at $1.75 for 2’s 
and $8.25 for 10’s. Blue Lake Beans are 
offered by the same firm as follows: No. 
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2 fancy whole 1-2 sieve, $2.25; No. 10, 
$11.25; 3 sieve No. 2 at $1.90; No. 10 at 
$10.50; 4 sieve 2’s, $1.60; 10’s, $8.00; 
fancy cut 2’s, 1-2-3 sieve, $2.00; No. 10, 
$10.50; 4 sieve No. 2, $1.90; No. 10, 
$9.50; extra standard cut No. 2, 5 sieve 
$1.50; No. 10, $7.50. 

Fresh shelled blackeyed peas are 
offered at $1.15, $1.421% and $7.00 for 
300’s, 2’s and 10’s, and the same product 
with snaps at $1.17%, $1.45 and $7.25. 
Purple hull peas, cream peas and crow- 
der peas are offered in 300’s and 10’s 
at the same price as blackeyed without 
the snaps. Lima beans are offered in 
1’s at $1.15 for all-green small and $1.00 
for green and white. 

Clean up lots of beets are offered at 
concessions at 90 cents for fancy sliced 
2’s, $4.50 for 10’s and $4.50 for cut 10’s, 
off 10 cents, 50 cents and 25 cents 
respectively from list, while diced car- 
rots in 3800’s are offered at 70 cents. 
Fancy turnip greens may be_ bought 
from this firm for 80 cents for 2’s and 
$3.25 for 10’s, with fancy mustard greens 
2’s at 80 cents. 


CITRUS—Early fruit is reported of 
exceptionally high quality. The near 
perfect brix-acid ratio, it is said, has 
even astounded old timers. One large 
firm offers sweetened juice this year at 
$1.07% for orange juice 2’s and $2.50 
for 46 ounce; $1.00 for 2’s blended and 
$2.35 for 46 ounce; 95 cents for 2’s 
grapefruit and $2.20 for 46 ounce. Un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice is offered also 
at 92% cents and $2.15. Meanwhile 
another well known label is being offered 
at $1.15 and $2.60 for 2’s and 10’s orange 
juice; $1.10 and $2.45 for blended; and 
$1.02% and $2.30 for grapefruit juice; 
all sweetened. 


NEW YORK FRUITS—A very good 
friend from Western New York objects 
to our slighting New York fruits on our 
price page. Bartlett pears may be 
bought from his firm, he advises, at 
$3.00 for fancy 2’s, $2.75 for extra stand- 
ard, and $2.55 for standard; 2%%4’s list 
at $4.40, $3.90 and $3.65 respectively, 
with 10’s at $15.45, $14.20 and $12.60 
respectively, with seconds in water at 
$9.00. Kiefer pears list at $2.20 for 
choice 2’s, $2.10 for standard, and $9.25 
for standard 10’s. Sweet cherries may 
be had at $2.90 for fancy dark, and $2.60 
for white, while choice purple prunes are 
listed at $1.90 for 2’s. Sliced apples are 
offered at $8.10 for fancy 10’s draining 
5% pounds, and $8.50 for 6 pound, while 
10’s standard draining 5%4 pounds are 
listed at $7.90. Sliced frozen strawber- 
ries in 380’s are quoted at 29 cents a 
pound with whole at 30 cents. 


FROZEN CHERRIES—The National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers con- 
tinues to report record or near record 
packs of frozen foods. The strawberry 
pack is summarized on another page of 
this issue. 
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The 1950 pack of frozen R.S.P. Cher- 
ries reached a record total of 102,360,984 
pounds, according to a preliminary re- 
port prepared by the Association. The 
pack this year was 44 percent greater 
than that of 1949, and about 16 percent 
greater than the large pack of 1948. 

Major producing regions showed tre- 
mendous increases this year, while pro- 
duction in the West continued declining. 


Container size usage followed gener- 
ally the pattern of earlier years, with 
the 30 pound size accounting for the bulk 
of the pack. ; 


PACK OF R.S.P. CHERRIES 
BY REGION 

1949 1950 

Pounds Pounds 
Northeast* 25,102,802 40,987,110 
Midwest 39,163,035 56,830,405 
West 6,722,865 4,543,469 
Total 70,988,702 102,360,984 
* Includes pack in Maryland and West Virginia. 
By size the 1950 pack amounted to—30 Ib., 
99,351,842 Ibs.; 50 Ib., 886,650 Ibs.; and miscel- 

laneous, 2,122,492 Ibs. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributor Confidence In Price Structure 
Bolstered—Further Upturn In Tomatoes Ex- 
pected — Pea Offerings Increase Slightly — 
Corn Getting Tight—Good Call For Spinach 
— More Interest In N.W. Blue Lakes — 
Substantial Increase In Mackerel Run — 
Maine Sardines Off—Softer Undertone To 
Tuna—Salmon At Standstill—Citrus Settled 
A Little—Marking Time On Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 10, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Renewed weak- 
ness in Maine sardines, a slight soften- 
ing in the price basis for Jap tuna, and 
an easing in the position of canned mack- 
erel in California accounted for the 
week’s principal developments, pricewise. 
Citrus juices, after a little irregularity, 
stiffened somewhat on reports of unfav- 
able weather conditions. In the remain- 
der of the canned foods list, the under- 
tone appeared definitely steady, and a 
continuation of unfavorable war ne vs 
from Korea should result in a furt! or 
hardening in values. 


THE OUTLOOK—While this is ‘%e 
season of the year when distribut: \'s 
normally push staples to one side sid 
concentrate on holiday lines, this is » ot 
the case this year. While many distri u- 
tors are still carrying topheavy inv 1- 
tories, on an over-all basis, this is | ot 
true in the case of some individual ¢ 1- 
ned foods items, and buyers are expec ed 
to remain in the market to fill th ir 
week-to-week requirements for the | «l- 
ance of the year. Increasing tempo of 
the rearmament program is tending to 
remove much of the uncertainty wth 
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MARKET NEWS 


respect to probable price trends during 
the coming year, and confidence has been 
further bolstered by numerous Depart- 
ment of Agriculture forecasts indicating 
that further rises in basic food prices 
are in sight during 1951. Such a devel- 
opment should make canned foods at cur- 
rent prices “good property” after the 
turn of the year. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate a definite possibility of 
another price upturn in tomatoes in the 
immediate future. There has been a fair 
volume of day-to-day buying, and the 
market is seemingly well established at 
95 cents for standard 1s, $1.35 for 3038s, 
$1.40 for 2s and $6.75-$7.00 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. In extra standards, nothing 
below $1 is heard on 1s and 2s are strong 
at $1.50 and upwards with 2%s at $2.25 
and 10s at $7.75-$8.00. Reports from 
other tomato packing areas note corres- 
ponding firmness with California stand- 
ard 2%s held at $2.25 and 10s at $7.50, 
while fancy solid pack list at $2.55-$2.60 
for 2%s, 


PEAS — There has been a little in- 
crease in offerings reported from the 
midwest, but canners continue extremely 
firm in their price views, and current 
indications are that pack and carryover 
will be out of first hands long before the 
1951 canning season gets under way. 


CORN — Supplies are getting quite 
tight, and the market is strong on all 
grades. A number of canners are out 
of the market, and indicate that they 
will name higher prices when they re- 
sume offering. 


SPINACH — Southern canners are 
getting a good call for fall pack spin- 
ach, and the market for fancy is well 
held at $1.50 for 2s, $1.90 for 2%s, and 
$6.75-$6.90 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—Buyers are showing more 
interest in Northwest Blue Lakes and 
with the completion of a pack somewhat 
below that of a year ago, canners are 
showing strong price views. Standard 
cut are quoted at $1.4214-$1.45 for 2s, 
f.o.b. cannery, with fancy ranging all 
the way from $2.55 for No. 2 tins of 
3-sieve to $2.70 for 1-sieve whole beans. 


MACKEREL—Reports from Califor- 
nia note a substantial increase in the 
mackerel run, and this has developed 
some sales pressure on the canned prod- 
uct. No. 1 talls were reported offering 
during the week at $5.65 per case, 35 
cents under the previously prevailing 
level. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are hav- 
ing at one another again, and the mar- 
ket has dropped 50 cents per case, quar- 


grades of the domestic. 


ter keyless being freely quoted out on 
the basis of $5.00 per case, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia canners list sardines at $4.25 for 
No. 1 tall naturals and $6.00 to $6.25 
for 1s ovals in tomato or mustard sauce, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


TUNA —Increased selling pressure 
has brought about a softer undertone 
on Jap tuna and reports from Califor- 
nia likewise note an easier tone on some 
Distributors are 
reportedly fairly well covered on tuna, 
and if they continue to give the market 
the absent treatment it is expected that 
some canner price schedules will be re- 
vised downward. 


SALMON—Trade demand for salmon 
is virtually at a standstill, and operators 
expect little activity during the remain- 
der of 1950. Distributors are moder- 
ately well covered on their immediate 
needs, and due to the high prices pre- 
vailing are not disposed to tie up too 
much of their liquid resources in this 
item. Carryover stocks in canner hands 
are generally light, however, with the 
exception of chums and packers expect 
that they will be able to maintain the 
market at current levels until the spring 
buying movement gets underway. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have been 
backing and filling in pricing the new 
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season’s sweetened juice pack, but the 
market settled a little bit during the 
current week. Canners generally are 
now posting grapefruit juice 2s at 90 
to 95 cents with 46-ounce at $2.10 to 
$2.20. Sweetened blended juice lists at 
$1.00 for 2s and $2.25-$2.35 for 46-ounce, 
with orange juice at $1.02%-$1.07% on 
2s and $2.35 for 46-ounce. First prices 
for the new season’s pack of unsweet- 
ened juice came out of Florida this week 
with grapefruit juice listed at 924% cents 
for 2s and $2.15 for the 46-ounce size, 
while unsweetened blended was quoted at 
$1.00 and $2.35, all f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Traders 
are marking time on California and 
Northwest fruits, and little activity is 
looked for in the immediate future un- 
less some canners decide that they are 
holding excessive stocks for later gov- 
ernment needs and resume offerings. 
Price basis where limited quantities of 
fruit occasionally make their appearance 
is strong to advancing. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


No Forward Buying Evident As Warehouses 
Are Full—But Little Citrus Being Taken— 
corn Moved Up—Tomato Trading Slowed 
— California Offering Spinach — Pumpkin 
2acking Ends—Salmon Offerings Dried Up 
—Tuna Weak—Fruits Dull. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Nov. 9, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Forward buying 
has disappeared completely and replace- 
ment buying has slipped to a new low, if 
that’s possible after what this market 
has experienced these past few weeks. 
It takes a real bargain to create any 
buying interest and with canners in the 
position they are, so called bargains are 
not to be found. Even citrus, now being 
quoted at prices much lower than pre- 
viously which seems contrary to most 
everything else, hasn’t stimulated any 


LABORATORY SERVICES 
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Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


volume business simply because buyers 
haven’t the necessary confidence to pro- 
duce such activity. Tight hand-to-mouth 
buying is the order of the day and even 
here the emphasis is on those items 
which are most difficult or impossible to 
locate. Furthermore, the trade are re- 
luctant to issue shipping instructions 
against orders placed during the recent 
buying spree as warehouses are jam- 
med to the utmost. A situation of this 
kind would ordinarily indicate slow busi- 
ness until matters adjusted themselves 
but now another factor looms on the 
horizon which could throw predictions 
into a cocked hat. War news from the 
Orient indicates a turn for the worse 
and there is much speculation as to how 
serious that situation could become. A 
major conflict would no doubt, start an- 
other consumer buying spurt, additional 
government purchases, price controls and 
the usual confusion that accompanies a 
problem of this kind. We all hope and 
pray nothing of this sort comes about 
but under the circumstances it must be 
considered. 


CITRUS—What little action is appar- 
ent could be attributed, to a great extent, 
to present prices on new pack citrus. 
In the face of higher prices on almost 
any kind of canned foods, lower prices 
on citrus offer distributors an opportun- 
ity to feature something at reasonable 
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prices. Nevertheless buying so far has 
been on the skimpy side as the trade lack 
confidence in view of the huge crop of 
fruit available for canning purposes, 
While a floor has been set on _ both 
oranges and grapefruit, insofar as the 
raw product is concerned, reports of sub- 
rosa deals hasn’t helped build the con- 
fidence necessary to start the ball rolling 
in a big way. Buyers here are proceed- 
ing cautiously feeling nothing can be lost 
by waiting. The market generally seems 
to have settled down at $1.07% for 2s 
orange juice and $2.50 for 46 oz. Blended 
is listed at $1.00 and $2.35 with grape- 
fruit juice at 95 cents and $2.15. Once 
buyers are sure these prices will remain 
firm buying should start in a big way. 


CORN—With most of the small pack 
already sold, prices have moved up 
slightly and although the movement has 
slipped considerably it appears canners 
should have little trouble moving re- 
maining unsold stocks at prevailing 
prices. Fancy cream style corn is firm 
at $1.15 for ones, $1.50 for 308s, $1.65 
for 2s and $9.00 for tens. Only a small 
quantity of extra standard is offered and 
that is held firm at $1.45 to $1.50 for 
twos while standard, where it can be 
found, is quoted at $1.40. Many local 
canners are already sold up completely. 


TOMATOES — After some weeks of 
fast and furious activity trading has 
slowed a great deal simply because so 
many canners have nothing left to sell. 
There is a good demand for catsup in all 
sizes, puree in No. 10 tins and top extra 
standard or fancy tomatoes but unfor- 
tunately nothing is offered from Mid- 
west canners. This week a little puree 
in No. 1 tins at $1.05 and No. 2 extra 
standard tomatoes at $1.75 have been 
sold but certainly doesn’t represent what 
could be sold if merchandise were 
available. 


SPINACH—California canners, offer- 
ing fall pack spinach at $1.35 for 2s, 
$1.65 for 2%s and $5.25 for tens, are 
doing business in a small way. While 
the average buyer prefers spring pack 
goods nothing is left from the earlier 
pack and offerings from other sections 
are very limited. 


PUMPKIN —The pack here in the 
Middlewest has come to a close with 
almost every buyer in town looking for 
additional supplies. Canners _ report 
complete inability to even come close to 
filling demands from the trade which 
seem unprecedented. One thing is cer- 
tain and that is the market will be abso- 
lutely bare when the next pack begins. 


CANNED FISH — Offerings on sal- 
mon have dried up considerably due to 4 
sharp drop in production from last year. 
A few reds are offered at $31.00 for talls 
and $19.00 for halves and where pinks 
can be found they are listed at $24.00 
and $15. 00. Chums seem to be the only 
item in reasonable supply and are quoted 
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at $19.00 for talls although some sales 
are reported at slightly less money. 
Nevertheless, it appears prices on the 
item may push up to the $20.00 level 
before long. California tuna seems a 
little on the weak side but canners are 
still quoting fancy %s light meat solid 
chunk at $13.25 with flakes at $11.25. 
Fancy solid whitemeat is held at $15.00 
as against Northwest quotations of 
$16.00. Little interest is shown in 
domestic sardines of any kind. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Little to 
report here as the trade are well stocked 
and with the exception of No. 10 tins, 
which just cannot be found, have no 
interest in the occasional lots of shelf 
sizes which are offered here from time 
to time. Fancy sliced pineapple and 
Bing cherries could be sold but they are 
not available anyhow so it’s the same old 
story of buyers ready to buy those items 
that are extinct and no interest in those 
that are offered. 


VISITING CANNERS 


Clifford B. Powell, prominent Canadian 
food marketer, with headquarters in 
Montreal, is visiting canner principals 
in California and in the South. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quiet Continues — Dry Beans Gaining 
Strength—Little Activity In Fruits—Steady 
Call For Olives—Strong Demand For Toma- 
toes And Tomato Products—Asparagus De- 
mand Steady — Sardines Accumulating In 
Canners’ Warehouses — British Columbia 
Packing About Same Amount Salmon 
As Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 9, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market in general continues rather quiet, 
with but few buyers inclined to enlarge 
inventories despite the firm belief that 
prices are due for further advances. 
Reports indicate that warehouses of 
wholesalers are well filled and that some 
have taken over additional space to care 
for early purchases. Another deterrent 
to further buying on an extensive scale 
is the fact that the finances of many 
firms will not permit such a step. When 
a single carload of red salmon means the 
investment of about $30,000, and many 
other items half as much, the financing 
of a large stock is not always easy. 

DRY BEANS—The California dry 


bean market is steadily gaining in 
strength, with canners making larger 
purchases than in a long time. The 
heavy rains that visited Northern and 
Central California late in October inter- 
ferred with harvesting and it is esti- 
mated that more than 10 percent of the 
crop in the Sacramento Valley is still 
in the fields. Even if weather conditions 
are satisfactory during the next few 
weeks quality will suffer. U.S. No. 1 
small white beans have advanced to 
$11.50 per hundred pounds, the highest 
price in more than two years. Baby 
limas for immediate shipment are quoted 
at $7.00, a slight advance over the price 
of a week ago. 


FRUITS — There is comparatively 
little activity in California canned fruits, 
but a substantial business could appar- 
ently be done on No. 10s if they could be 
had. Stocks of cherries are still to be 
located in this size and the same is true 
of fruit cocktail, but holdings of apri- 
cots, peaches and pears are difficult to 
find. Some No. 10 fancy cocktail is to 
be had at $12.00, with choice at $11.75, 
but some sales are being made at slightly 
higher prices. Some peaches and pears 


canned with the idea of using them in 
the manufacture of fruit cocktail will 
likely be marketed in their present form. 
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OLIVES—A steady call continues for 
California canned ripe olives, with some 
of the new season’s pack ready for 
delivery. The output for the 1949-50 
pack season came right up to expecta- 
tions, amounting to 1,390,530 cases con- 
verted to a No. 1 can size basis. Picking 
and processing of the new crop is in full 
swing, with a good call for the large 
sizes for delivery before the holidays, 
where possible. A very close cleanup of 
the pack during the season just ended 
has been made, even down to the small 
sizes. 


TOMATOES—The heavy rains have 
brought an end to the canning of toma- 
toes for the season, except on a limited 
scale, and there is a strong demand for 
all items in the list, with but compara- 
tively few offerings. The runaway mar- 
ket on No. 10 tomato paste continues and 
the industry is not especially proud of 
some of the tactics employed. Some buy- 
ers complain that paste for which they 
contracted months ago at $10.00, and 
less, is not being delivered, but that 
others are getting stocks by paying 
$18.50, and more. Sales of paste have 
been made during the week at $19.50, 
with some stocks offered at $20.00.) The 
market on fancy tomatoes is generally 
on this basis: No. 1, $1.75; No. 2, $2.20; 
No. 2%, $2.65, and No. 10, $9.75. Mini- 
mum prices on fancy juice seem to be: 
No. 2, $1.15; 46-oz., $2.50, and No. 10, 
$4.85. 


ASPARAGUS—The demand for can- 
ned asparagus is keeping up well, this 
being one item on which there was no 
special rush of business in July and 
August. Unsold stocks are very well 
balanced and prices remain unchanged. 
The present movement suggests an un- 
usually close cleanup before next spring. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
situation is not an especially pleasing 
one, with large catches being made in 
Southern California and stocks accumu- 
lating in canners’ warehouses there. The 
run and pack in the San Francisco and 
Monterey districts has proved dis- 
appointing. There has been a noticeable 
lack of foreign buying to date, but re- 
ports are current that the Philippine 
Government is to step in and make pur- 
chases with part of a loan from the 
United States. Egypt and Singapore 
have bought some sardines of late, but 
only enough for the requirements of 90 
days. While landings of sardines at San 
Pedro are far ahead of those of last year 
to a corresponding date, the failure of 
the season in the northern districts is 
holding the total catch and pack to less 
than those of last year. The canned pack 
on October 29 for the State was 2,018,- 
026 cases, against 2,336,871 cases a year 
earlier. The pack of 1-lb. ovals, how- 
ever was but 651,921 cases, against 
1,071,811 cases a year ago. Ovals are 
priced at $6.25 a case and No. 1 talls at 
$4.25. Here is fish priced at less than 


20 


one fourth the cheapest grade of sal- 
mon but receiving comparatively little 
attention. 


SALMON—The British Columbia sal- 
mon pack is running neck and neck with 
that of last year, with sockeyes and 
chums holding a good lead over last 
year’s figures. The pack to October 28 
had reached 1,426,389 cases, against 
1,421,293 cases a year earlier. On this 
side of the boundary, the Puget Sound 
pack for the season to the last reporting 
date was but 266,127 cases, of which 
68,913 cases were from fish taken in 
Alaskan and Canadian waters. Sock- 
eyes accounted for 110,441 case of the 
total and pinks for but 786 cases. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Indian Summer Weather Favorable For 
Shrimping And Unfavorable For Oysters— 
Pack Of Canned Animal Food From 
Fishery Products. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 9, 1950 


SHRIMP—The Indian Summer 
weather that we have had in this section 
so far this Fall has been favorable for 
shrimping and has enabled the canneries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
to operate on shrimp a good part of the 
time, which is somewhat’ unusual. 
Shrimp like hot weather and they move 
to the deep waters of the Gulf which 
are usually warmer or they migrate to 
warmer climate. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 27, 1950 were: Louisiana 
7,654 barrels, including 5,219 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi, 1,892 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,331 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 623 barrels, including 145 barrels 
for canning; Florida 151 barrels; and 
Texas 6,728 barrels, making a total of 
17,048 barrels as compared with 18,218 
barrels produced the previous week or a 
drop of 1,170 barrels. Whereas the can- 
neries received 2,155 more barrels than 
the previous week. 


Reports received showed that produc- 
tion increased in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Florida, but decreased 
in Texas. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 415,000 pounds and _ were 
approximately 1,735,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,518,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

Due to heavy cold storage holdings, 
prices of frozen shrimp dropped in Sep- 
tember of this year and were substan- 
tially below September 1949. 


The heavy buying of canned foods of 
a few months ago has built up large 
inventories, which is reflecting on the 
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present sale of them today, and in some 
cases appears to be no demand. Never- 
theless prices are holding up reasonably 
firm. 

The 31 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now operating 
reported that 37,590 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending October 28, 1950 which brought 
the pack for the season to 387,208 stand- 
ard cases as compared with 403,685 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season, and 423,992 standard 
cases the previous one. 

The weather has turned cold now and 
we have had near-freezing temperature 
here of 36 degrees for the last three 
days, which if it continues it will have 
a tendency to cut down production. 


OYSTERS—We have had maximum 
temperatures of from 82 to 84 degrees 
in this section for the last three weeks 
which has slowed down the demand for 
oysters, hence production has moved in 
low gear. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 27, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,242 barrels; Alabama 44 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Florida 624 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 2,910 barrels as compared 
with 2,267 barrels produced the previous 
week or a drop of 643 barrels. 

No canning of oysters is taking place 
and none expected until the cold weather 
sets in, because the weather has to be 
cold and oysters fat in order to get the 
maximum yield. The fatter the oyster 
is, the greater is the yield and the poorer 
they are, the lower the yield. 


CANNED ANIMAL FOOD FROM 
FISHERY PRODUCTS —A pack that 
seems to have been neglected on our Gulf 
coast is the canning of animal food from 
fishery products, which bears investigat- 
ing as it has assumed big proportions on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

According to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the 1949 pack of fishery 
products for animal food amounted to 
1,931,757 standard cases, valued at 
$8,663,442 to the canner. Compared with 
the previous year, this was an increase 
of 46 percent in volume and 24 percent 
in value. 

The 1949 pack was the largest and 
most valuable in history. 

Over 46 percent of the production was 
canned in California while the major 
portion of the remainder was packed in 
Maine and Massachusetts. 

Animal food was canned in 6 plants in 
Massachusetts, 4 in California, 2 in 
Maine, and one plant each in New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, Washington, «and 
Alaska. 


GETS SARDINE LINE 


Wm. A. Camp Co., Inc., New York, 
has been appointed exclusive distributors 
for the canned sardine line packed by 
Bjugn Fabriker, Ltd., of Trondheim, 
Norway. 
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(Spot prices per dozen O. No, @ 
cannery unless otherwise Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0 ccsssessse 1.25 
specified.) No. 10, 60-70 ete 6.25 
CARROTS 
VEGETABLES East, No. 2, Diced 1.05-1.10 
ASP. \RAGUS No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2......... 1.00 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 CORN 
Large 3.90-4.00 East (New Pack) 
Medium & Small..........0 3.60-3.75 Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1.15 
3.35-3.45 No. 303 1.60 
Center CUts 1.15-1.25 No. 2 1.75 
Fey., Green, No. 2 W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1........1.05-1.10 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 No. 303 1.45-1.50 
Large 4.30-4.40 No. 2 1.60-1.65 
Medium & Small................4.10-4.25 Gold, 1.00-1.05 
Cut 3.50-3.60 No, 303 1.45-1,50 
Cemter CUtS 1.50-1.60 No. 2 1.55-1.65 
Pienic, Lge.-Mam.. .......... 3.00-3.10 No. 10 8.50 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 90- .95 
MARYLAND No. 303 1.40-1.45 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. sscsssssssssssees 90 No, 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 No. 10 7.75 
1.45-1.60 Std, 8 oz. 90 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 No. 303 1.30 
No, 2 1.20-1.30 Co. Gent., W.K. Fey., No. 303....1.55 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02..... 9741.00 
Std., Cut, No. 803 ...ccscsccssees 1.00-1.05 No. 1 1.15-1.17 
No. 2 1.10-1.20 No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
New York No. 10 rap 
1.15 
No. 2 1.85 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2..1.55-1.60 
5 sv., Cut, No. 2 4501.50 Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.25 0.°2 1.45-1.5 
Std., Cute, NO. 2 2501.80 No. 10 7.50-8.00 
WISCONSIN PEAS 
2 sv. 2.65 Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
Cat, 1.90 No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 10.25 No. 10 8.75 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308..........000 1.45 
No. 10 9.25 No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
EX. Std., 4 8V., NO. 1.35 
No. 10 10.65 All Nominal 
sv., No. 2 1.90 IDWEST SWEETS 
Choice, 4 sv., NO. 2 cccccsssecsssssssssee 1.80 No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.05 No. 2 1.75 
5 sv.. No. 2 1.50 No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 veaeeT TB 4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. Quesse..2.70-2.85 No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 13.50 P No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 2 NO 2.60-2.65 303 
No. 1 12.60 
‘ Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303. 1.40 
Sti, Cute, Gray No. 101.20 
AS Std., 3 sv., No. 308 .... 
j 1.30 
No. 2 : MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 
No. 10 5.2! Ex. Std., Ungraded, 
Md., 609 NO. 1.10 No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 308 1.30 2 sv., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.50 No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 8.25 8 sv., 8 oz. -90 
Fey., Gr., No. 308, Tiny.......s0+ 2.50 No. 1 1.00 
Small 2.25-2.30 No. 303 1.35 
Medium 2.00 <7 2 1.45 
o. 10 7.50 
BEE? 3 Std., Ungraded, 8 .75 
4.50 No. 2 1.25+1.35 
Diced, NO, B08 1.00 No. 
o. 10 7.50 
N 4.50 Std., 3 sv., No. 2 1.35 
Fey., No. 303......1. ath MARYLAND Sweets, (New Pack) 
Fey,, Ungraded, 8 02. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 N 
0. 803 1.60 
Dice |, Fey., No. 2. ....0.1.071%4-1.10 Ex. Std., Ungraded, 8 02z..... .80- .85 
No. 10 4.75 No. 308 1.35 
10 4.50 Std., Ungraded, No. 308 ........ vowel 20 
: 0 1.50 No. 10 6.50 
20 9 1.70 New York SWEETS 
Texas, Foy., NO. 00 Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 
No. 10 5.00 No. 2 2.70 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

POTATOES, Sweet 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. 2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, 1.90 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 4.05-4.15 

PUMPKIN 

No. 10 5.25 

Calif, NO: BOG 1.00 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ..cseeeeee 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-8.25 

SPINACH 

No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Calif. Fey., No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

TOMATOES 

Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
7.75-8.00 

Std., No.1. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Midwest, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2% 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

No. 2% 2.80 

No. 10 8.00 

Calif., Fey., Wh., No. 1......1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 2.55-2.65 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 11.50 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PUREE 

N. Y., Fey., 1.045, No. 2 .........000 1.30 
1.05, No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 

Indiana, Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 

Calif., 1.045, No. 2%4..2.10-2.15 
No. 7.50 

No. 10 9.50-10.00 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

8.75 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

Calif., Fey., No. 308 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

N. Y., Fey., No. 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No, 10 7,50 


Va., Fey., No. 8 02. 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.10-3.25 
Choice, No. 2% ....... .2.80-3.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2............ 2.05-2.10 
We 16 10.25-10.50 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.25-3.50 
3.00-3.20 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 3.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
PEARS 
Calif. N.W. 
Bart., Fey., 
No. 2% ..........4.15-4.30 4.65 
Choice, 8 1.50 
No. 2% 8523.95 4.10-4.20 
Ne 16 ..13.00-13.75 14.85 
Std., No. 1 T.........2.20-2.2714 2.40 
3.65-3.80 
12.0012. 75 13.50 
N. Y., Bartletts, Ch., No. 2........ 2.70 
No. 2% 3.90 
Kieffer, Ch., Pans 2.20 
Std., No. 2 2.10 
PEACHES 
Choice, No. 2% . -2.65-2.8714 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.10-2.30 
ORANGL 
46 oz. 2.35-2.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.35 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 . 1.15 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
1.15 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4%4 oz. 3.85 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—PER CasE 
19.00 
15.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .......... 18.00-19.00 
SARDINES—Psr 
Maine, Oil keyless 5.00 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce ................. 6.00-6.25 
SHRIMP 
3.75-4.00 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.65-4.75 
Jumbo 4.85-5.00 


TUNA—PeErR CASE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 


14’s 15.00-15.50 
Std., 14.50 
Chunks & 12.50 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.25-13.50 
Std., 12.50 
Chunks & 11.50 


STOCK BROKERS VISIT 
S. & W. PLANT 


Members of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, accompanied by bankers and 
a group of student observers, visited the 
Redwood City, California plant of S. & 
W. Fine Foods, Inc., early in November, 
as part of a program of visiting the 
properties of those whose securities they 
sell. 


Civic-minded president of the firm, 
Adrien J. Falk, told of the policies of the 
firm, which does an annual business of 
more than $30,000,000, and George Coley, 
plant superintendent, answered technical 
questions about operations. Mr. Falk 
said the firm was organized in 1896 as a 
wholesale grocery partnership, concen- 
trating solely on quality. About one- 
third of the goods sold are manufactured 
by the firm and for two-thirds of the 
business the firm acts as distributors. 


The group witnessed the processing of 
a number of items, including liquid 
apple, prune juice, pearade, apricade, 
maraschino cherries and kidney beans. 
Mr. Falk predicted that within the next 
decade there will be outstanding new 
methods and techniques for handling and 
processing foods. He said that the 
frozen foods industry has challenged the 
canned and bottled food business and 
that forward looking people in the can- 
ning industry have no intention of just 
“sitting on their hands”. He suggested 
that within a comparatively short time 
there will be marked improvements in 
canning techniques and in the quality 
of canned foods. 


The student observers were from San 
Francisco high schools and colleges and 
all were taking back to fellow students 
vivid pictures of a food processing plant 
in operation. 


DEWEY & ALMY EARNINGS UP 


Net earnings of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company for the nine months’ 
period ending September 30, 1950, were 
$1,421,433 equal to $4.44 a common 
share, as compared with earnings of 
$556,160 or $1.74 a share for the same 
period in 1949. Figures for both periods 
exclude profits from the 70 per cent 
owned Argentine subsidiary. For the 
third quarter ending September 30 the 
company’s net earnings were $741,663 
or $2.32 a share as compared with 
$381,407 or $1.19 a share for the same 
quarter in 1949. Sales for the first nine 
months reached an all-time high and 
represented a gain of 27 per cent over 
the same period in 1949. A quarterly 
dividend of 50c a share on common stock 
will be paid December 20 to holders of 
record December 8, bringing dividends 
for the year to $1.55 compared to $1.00 
distributed in 1949. 


James Jackson Minot of Boston has 
been elected a member of the Board. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRICE, 
QUALITY AND PROMOTION 


(Continued on Page 8) 


inroads of Brand D. This brand con- 
tained ingredients that enabled it to do 
a far better job than any other brand in 
the field, including Brand C. It was 
not until the end of Period 3 that Brand 
C apparently had become aware of the 
situation and took steps to meet Brand 
D’s competition by putting out an im- 
proved product. From where we sit it 
looks now as if Brand C has lost not only 
a substantial share of its former busi- 
ness but may, within a year or two, even 
surrender first place to Brand D. 


The foregoing illustrations point up 
the difficulties a manufacturer can get 
into if he does not keep the quality of 
this product equal to or better than com- 
petition. We have stressed this factor 
of quality because in our experience good 
quality is fundamental to the continued 
success and growth of any product. 


SALES—ADVERTISING 
COMPARISONS 


This brings us to a discussion of the 
promotional support given to canned 
fruit juices relative to other “leading” 
food store commodities during the past 
year. Before going any further, let me 
state emphatically that our sole objec- 
tive here is to bring together for your 
consideration information which we have 
and which is not readily available else- 
where. In so doing we may perhaps help 
you resolve a major question which we 
understand is now under consideration 
namely a higher advertising tax. 


At the beginning of this presentation 
there was provided a comparison of can- 
ned fruit juice sales with 14 other lead- 
ing commodities. Now let’s see how can- 
ned fruit juices compare with these com- 
modities in terms of consumer advertis- 
ing support. 


During the 12 months ending July 
1950, grocery store sales of canned fruit 
juices amounted to $273,000,000. During 
the same 12 months advertising expendi- 
tures in chain radio, magazine and news- 
papers totaled $2,900,000 and _ repre- 
sented 1.1 cents spent against each dol- 
lar of sales. These expenditures include 
those of the Florida Citrus Commission 
as well as individual processing com- 
panies. However, please note that the 
expenditures cover chain radio, maga- 
zine and newspapers only and omit other 
forms of advertising and promotional 
expenditures on which we have no data. 

During the same 12 months grocery 
store sales of the 14 “leading” commodi- 
ties amounted to $3,684,000,000 against 
which $110,000,000 was spent in adver- 
tising. This is an expenditure of 3.0 
cents per dollar of sales. Almost three 
times as much advertising pressure was 
put against these 14 commodities collec- 
tively as was put against canned fruit 
juices. The showing for the 14 com- 
modities combined reflects in part heavy 
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advertising on some commodities and 
hence we think it might be well to look 
at the individual commodities; the next 
table provides for such an examination, 
without mentioning the names of the 
commodities however. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES PER 
DOLLAR OF SALES 


CoMMODITY 

1 4.0e+- 
2 4.0e+- 
3 4.0¢e+- 
4 4.0¢e+ 
5 3.0¢ 
6 2.7¢ 
7 2.3¢ 
8 2.1¢ 
9 1.9¢ 
10 1.5¢ 
11 1.3¢ 
Canned Fruit l.le 
12 0.9¢ 
13 0.8¢ 
14 0.8¢ 


In this table we have listed the 14 


“leading” commodities in order of their 


advertising expenditures per dollar of 
sales. The first four reported expendi- 
tures of more than 4 cents out of every 
dollar. Dropping down the scale we find 
canned fruit juices in the fourth position 
from the bottom. This is in direct con- 
trast to their position with respect to 
sales. In that comparison you will recall 
canned fruit juices were fourth from the 
top. 

This showing for total canned fruit 
juices represents the composite for 
frozen orange concentrate, single strength 
orange, grapefruit and blended juices 
and all other fruit juices. Looked at 
individually, frozen orange concentrate 
showed up with advertising expenditures 
of 1.7 cents per dollar of sales, other 
fruit juices with 1.1 cents, the same as 
the composite figure, while single 
strength citrus juices reported %%-cent 
per dollar of sales. In terms of a No. 
2 can this amounts to one-tenth of a cent 
per can. It should be noted that adver- 
tising of single strength citrus juices at 
¥-cent per dollar of sales was below any 
other commodity shown on this chart. | 
might add that the rate of expenditure 
for the previous 12 months was low too 
—0.6 cents per dollar of sales. 


1950 ALASKA SALMON PACK 


The 1950 season pack of Alaskan 
canned salmon was 3,235,828 standard 
cases, according to preliminary statistics 
issued by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
This is the smallest pack of canned 
salmon since 1921. 


Final Final 
1949 1950 
District (Cases—Basis 18/1) 
Western Alaska 588,550 622,698 
Southeastern Alaska... 2,511,274 1,187,741 
Total 4,375,147 3,235,828 
Species 
King 40,076 54,241 
Red 963,656 1,133,163 
Pink 2,673,601 1,088,577 
Chum 499,866 764,754 
Coho 188,948 — 195,098 
Total 4,375,147 3,235,828 
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BLACKBERRY SEEDS 
NEED COAXING 


Small-fruit breeders at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York, are using artificial means to 
speed up their program of blackberry 
breeding. Under natural conditions, seeds 
which represent crosses made in an 
effort to improve the cultivated black- 
berry may take several years to germi- 
nate, delaying the results of the scienti- 
fic work. Considerable improvement in 
germination response has been found, 
however, as the result of a sulfuric acid 
bath to which the seeds are subjected. 

Less than five per cent first-year ger- 
mination can be expected from seed 
which is planted, without treatment, in 
peat moss. This rate so slowed down the 
Geneva blackberry breeding program 
that seed specialist Claude Heit and 
pomologist George Slate embarked on a 
project, five years ago, to accelerate the 
germination. Materials which were tried 
included vinegar, potassium nitrate, a 
hormone powder, vitamin By, solution, 
and sulfuric acid. Although most of the 
results were of negative value, the use 
of concentrated sulfuric acid gave some 
promise of success. Further experimen- 
tation with length of soaking period and 
an interval of prechilling to simulate the 
winter season normally encountered has 
led to uniform germination response of 
from 40 to 80% in the first season. 

The Geneva scientists reported their 
findings at a recent meeting of the 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science. Optimum conditions require that 
the seed be soaked for one hour in con- 
centrated sulfuric acid before fall-plant- 
ing in peat moss. They are then placed 
in cold frames until the following March 
after which they are set in the green- 
house for germination. 

In addition to accelerating the growth 
of the blackberry seeds, it is expected 
that the new method enables many 
seeds which might otherwise die, under 
the slower natural conditions, to grow 
and eventually produce the fruit of the 
cross-breeding work. It may also be 
highly desirable to induce germination 
of the difficult seeds in a lot, since these 
may be especially valuable genetically. 


NITROGEN IMPROVES 
JUICE COLORS 


A new booklet, “Juice Color is Bettered 
by a Gas Blanket,” describes a method 
for reducing the discoloration of apple 
juice and preventing objectionable taste 
changes, by pulping the fruit under a 
prot-cting blanket of nitrogen gas. The 
metiod, which could be adapted for 
othe fruit juices, is explained step by 
step. and results are shown in graphs 
and charts. 

This booklet may be obtained without 
cost from the nearest office of The Linde 
Air Products Company, or by writing 
dire’. to The Linde Air Products Com- 


e 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
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CALENDAR EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 3rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-17, 1950—37th Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ‘ 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 1, 1950—Special Con- 
ference Tomato Color Studies, National 
Canners Association, 1133—20th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 4, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
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DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conferencé, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—43rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ml. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 


vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Six used Tuc Cutters, model number CBR, 
Serial numbers 3157, 5136, 5153, 5154, 5156 and 5158. Price 
per Cutter is $300.00 F.0.B. Wisconsin. Oconomowoc, Canning 
Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Used Pfaudler Steam Vegetable Peeler. Excel. 
lent condition. Includes high pressure washer and filling hop- 
per. Adv. 50151, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator, used as demonstrator, suit- 
able for drying alfalfa, canning plant waste, distiller’s grains, 
Located in Virginia. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 


frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and . 


offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We can use Stainless Steel Kettles, 100, 300 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Tanks, 200 and 500 gal., some with 
coils. Also Adjustable Can Labeler for quarts and gallons; 5 
Retorts 40” x 72” with crates. Adv. 50146, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE—40 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Storage Tanks, 
original cost $295, our price $75 each. We have a large and 
varied stock of Tanks and Kettles at bargain prices. Also avail- 
able are many good Mixers, Fillers, Filters, Blanchers, Pulpers, 
Labelers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, Washers, etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


$$$$$ SAVED ARE $$$$$ EARNED—Check with Food Pro- 
cessing Equipment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan for your 
Canning Machinery requirements. 


FOR SALE—Over 50 Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 30 gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 
gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars Pea & Bean Fillers. Wrap 
Around Labelers. Stainless Steel Tanks. Large quantity used 
and new stainless steel sanitary fittings and valves. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1520 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Food Machinery Hand Pack Fillers, Figure 
460, new in 1947, used one month only; ideal for packing pickles, 
vegetables, etc.; immediate delivery, to be sold at fraction of 
new cost. Adv. 50147, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Lee Stainless Steel Kettles, 50 gallon capa- 
city; Type “C” or tilting, complete with stands, 90 p.s.i., re- 
duced price for quick sale. Adv. 50148, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One KMC Kyler Can Labeler; will handle #1 
and #2 cans and labels up to 4%” wide and 12” maximum; 
priced less than 50% of new. Adv. 50149, The Canning Tarde. 


FOR SALE — Practically brand new Horix type 26-spout 
Stainless Steel Gravity Filler, used few weeks only and not 
satisfactory for the requirements for which it had been pur- 
chased; can be shipped immediately, priced less than half of new 
price; complete with motor, stainless bowl, valves, and contact 
points. Dealers invited. Adv. 50150, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Five Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, 
excellent condition, belt drive, with picking tables, used part of 
one season after complete rebuilding. Price $850.00 each. 
Southern Packing Co., Inc., Baltimore 23, Md. 
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WANTED—Have immediate opening for one Maintenance 
Mechanic and one Assistant Warehouse Man. Plant located 
near Detroit, Michigan. Adv. 50143, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Superintendent with experience in can- 
ning apple sauce and apple juice plus general departmental 
knowledge of operation. Year around employment and splendid 
future opportunity for right man. Adv. 50145, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Central Indiana Tomato Cannery, fully equip- 
ped 300 acre operation tomatoes and tomato juice; A-1 shape, 
good profitable business, owner retiring. Adv. 50144, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Four International Harvester Green Crop Load- 
ers in first class condition. W. T. Onley Canning Co., Snow Hill, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—25 bags 120 lbs. each, Spergon treated Ranger 
Round Green Bean Seed, 1950 crop. Price .30 lb. Southern Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Baltimore 23, Md. 


FOR SALE—Grapes. All kinds Concord Grape stock, stem- 
med and crushed, frozen in bbls. or cans; also Frozen Pulp in 
bbls. and freshly pressed Concord Juice, filt. or unfilt. pasteur- 
ized 5 gal. cans. Also complete line of other Fruit Juices with- 
out sugar. Tenser & Phipps, 316- 4th Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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